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REVIEWS 


DISHES AND KISSES. 


The Receipt Book of Blizabeth Raper. With Portrait and 

Illustrations by DUNCAN GRANT. (Nonesuch Press. 12s 6d ) 
Tuis is as interesting and entertaining a little book to read in 
these dull days as anyone can well imagine or desire. It 
has all the charm of suddenness and unexpectedness. The 
other day, no one outside a family circle had heard of Eliza- 
beth Raper, the only child of John Raper of Twyford House, 
Herts, who married Mr. Duncan Grant’s great-great-grand- 
father, Dr. William Grant, the second son of James Grant, 
the Laird of Rothiemurchus ; but to-day, like one of Miss 
Rhoda Broughton’s heroines, Elizabeth Raper has 
“bounced ” into existence again, and has a fair chance of a 
literary life for a good long time to come. 

Half the book is a cookery book, in two parts (circa 1770), 
and the other half is a narrative, skilfully compiled by the 
late Mr. Bartle Grant (the artist’s father), who died last 
April, from the journal, kept in cypher, by Elizabeth Raper, 
who also wrote out in her own hand the eighty (or so) culinary 
receipts that form the first part of the cookery book. The 
second part of the cookery book consists of a smaller number 
of receipts written in another hand. 

So far as this book is a cookery book it may safely be 
recommended to all those who are that way disposed. The 
varied tastes of cultivated readers can nowhere be better 
illustrated than in the catalogues of second-hand booksellers 
who are accustomed to vaunt their wares under heads such as 
America, Art, Astronomy, Botany, Cookery, Curious, and. so 
on, all down the alphabet. Large and valuable collections 
have been, and are being, made of the cookery books of all 
nations. It cannot be said that in the hands of a great 
master of style cookery books do not lend themselves to 
literary treatment; but the plain, home-spun reviewer, 
however he may lick his lips, finds it hard to handle his 
pen. 

The reason why this is so is because each separate receipt 
is a work of constructive art by itself, and as different from 
its predecessor or successor as “ Paradise Lost” is from 
“The Rape of the Lock,” and therefore any review that 
honestly attempts to do justice to the book as a whole 
becomes so multifarious as to cease to be entertaining. 
Reading is, however, happily very different from reviewing ; 
and for our part, saving such just exceptions as Johnson’s 
Dictionary, the Sonnets of Shakespeare, the smaller poems 
of Milton, Keats, and Shelley, all Matthew Arnold, and 
Calverley’s two great odes to tobacco and beer, we would 
as lief, at this present moment, sit down to read a cookery 
book as any other treatise. 

The other half of this book gives us an unexpected peep 
behind the scenes of life in Hertfordshire between the years 
1756 and 1765, after the liveliest fashion. Miss Elizabeth 
Raper was not only a cook and a notable housewife, but a 
great lover :—- 

“To return to Elizabeth. She has been described as 

‘ plain, short in figure, with the Raper face, and undecided 

complexion,’ with a warm heart, and still warmer temper 

—‘ everyone in her household used to fly from her ‘presence 

when it was up, hiding till the brief storm was over.’ She 

was methodical in her way, accomplished, musical, clever, 
and with ‘rather more than the coarseness of her age.’ 

But she must have been attractive, for of lovers she had 

not a few, and was by no means backward in ‘ giving them 

encouragement.’ ” 

When the journal (in cypher) begins—in the year 1756, 
Elizabeth was living with her parents, John and Elizabeth 
Raper, in Twyford House, which came to them through Mrs. 
Raper, who was a descendant of the famous Chief Justice 
Hale. Matthew Raper, John’s eldest brother, lived unmar- 
ried in the family house of the Rapers, Thorley Hall, close 
by Twyford House. These two brothers were or had besa 
merchants in the East India Company’s China trade, and 


were, so we are told, “an odd couple; eccentric, methodical, 
learned ; collectors of books, rare engravings, coins, scien- 
tific instruments, and curios, with which both Thorley Hall 
and Twyford House were filled, and each of them attached an 
observatory to his house.” Some odd stories are here 
recorded about this “odd” couple. The eighteenth century 
in England can boast of many such “ learned oddities.” 

But we must turn to Elizabeth the younger and her 
lovers. 

“The earliest,” so wrote Mr. Bartle Grant, “of these 
love affairs on record, and till her engagement to my great- 
grandfather, the most serious, was with Captain Howe, R.N., 
afterwards Admiral Lord Howe.” To begin with ‘ Black 
Dick "—a grim and silent figure in our naval history—was 
a good beginning. In 1756 Richard Howe was thirty years 
old, and in charge of the “ Dunkirk,” of sixty guns, and 
had already seen action, and was then in command of a small 
squadron of vessels defending the country against the French, 
and was often in Plymouth, and had presumably occasional 
leave of absence. Captain Howe’s brother lived at Hanslope, 
not far from Twyford House, and as this brother’s wife was 
Elizabeth's dearest friend, the situation becomes intelligible. 
Diaries, even in cypher, are dangerous things, and Elizabeth 
gave her heart away in héts :— 

*‘Sunpay. Dined at 5, and in the evening Mrs. Howe 
got the grand secret from me. Cried, and was pitied. What 
will come of it? God knows. To bed at ten.’’ 

“THuRsDAY. Slept very ill; the wind so high all night 
that it disturbed both body and mind. Dreamt the Lord 
knows what. Got up with a headache, worked and read all 


morning.”’ 

‘‘ WEDNESDAY. Heard from Mrs. Howe that Dick was 
at Plymouth to refit, and expected to go out again soon.’’ 

“Sunpay. Attacked Euclid, drawed some of the 
figures ; a little dull about an Angle, not to say a good deal 
so. Think I shall like the kind of thing, and much more 
so for a certain reason. Heigho! Ho! Read in the news 
bee Knowles was arrived, but saw nothing of the ‘ Dun- 

= 

‘* Fripay, 31 Dec., 1756 Fiddled about, and did not 
much. Read in the news that Capt. Howe was left in com- 
mand of squadron in the Bay of Biscay.’’ 

‘“*Sarurpay, 15th Jan., 1757. Worked and made 
mince-pies—eat up with vapours.” 

“TugspAy, 29 March. The ‘ Dunkirk’ is not refitted 
yet, and Dick is in town. Damned mad in my mind, and do 
not care 3 straws if I never see him again—damn all the 
sex.”’ 

“ Black Dick ” sailed away, and then comes this entry :— 

“15 Fes., 1758. Heard from her (Mrs. Howe of 
Hanslope) that Dick was married to a Miss Hartop; thought 
I should have died; cried heavily, damned him as heartily, 
and walked about loose with neither life nor soul.’’ 

In 1760 there is a final entry :— 

“In Mrs. Howe’s dressing-room blundered on some dis- 
courses, I know not how, which gave me the Terrys (sic). 
Wish to God I could bury in oblivion all that passed 5 
years ago, but alas! it is still fresh in my memory, fool 
that I am; but if it must remain, let it be for a hint, 
though a cursed bad one, in regard to mankind.” 

It never does to take a diary, even in cypher, too 
seriously, for all through 1757 we can discover from pages 
of this one that Miss Raper was having a very merry time 
indeed, with lively lovers, who came “ hopping in” to get 
a kiss or two :— 

“Found all vast glad, and all that; dined, talked, 
worked, walked, romped, supped; upstairs a great deal of 
kissing from my young he-cousin, romped and go to bed.’ 

A Mr. Hotham was for a time a persistent swain, and not 
infrequently grew “very facetious” and argumentative on 
matrimonial themes. However, to punish him for his for- 
wardness, “ Miss Cleeve and I dressed up a Joan, and put 
it in his bed”; and as if that was not enough punishment, 
the very next night Miss Raper repaired to his room, 
“ pinned down his pillow exactly opposite to what it should 
be, sewed up his night-cap, and got into bed [her own bed] 
soon after one.” : 

Nothing came of the Hotham affair, or of a Mr. Lipeat ; 
and as for Dr, Dimsdale, despite his hugs and kisses, 
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“sighed, squeezed, and sighed again,” he was, as everyone 
in Hertfordshire knew very well, not only a medico, but had 
a mother who looked after him. 

Another of Elizabeth’s lovers, or lovees, cannot be thus 
lightly dismissed. Who do you think he was? What do 
you say to Sam Horsley, then only the Vicar of Newington 
Butts, but who lived to become (thanks to the patronage of 
that eminent Christian, Lord Thurlow) not, indeed, a tem- 
poral peer, like ‘‘ Black Dick,” but a spiritual one, and a 
Pishop of such amazing eloquence that whilst preaching 
before the House of Lords, in Westminster Abbey, and 
dilating before that very sensitive audience on the dangers 
of the Revolutionary Spirit, “ the whole assembly rose in 
rapt enthusiasm ’’? 

It is painful to have to add that in the coterie-talk of the 
Raper family, this Bishop that was to be was known as 
“the Cad”; and he is certainly made to cut a shabby, cold- 
blooded, money-hunting figure in Miss Raper’s diary. Still, 
it cannot be denied that for a short while the lady entertained 
Lis advances, which, however, cooled off when he discovered 
how little money her parents were disposed to give her. 
Horsley, having been twice married, died so long ago as 
1806 ; and yet, here we are, one hundred and eighteen years 
afterwards, chuckling over the poor figure he made in March, 
1761. Bishops to be, beware! 

Dr. Grant came along in 1762, and carried Elizabeth off 
to London, where he practised his profession, and composed 
that sterling work “Grant on Fevers.’ Mrs. Grant made 
her first visit to her brother-in-law’s house at Rothiemurchus 
in 1770, riding up from Elgin on a pillion, behind her cousin 
Mr. Cameron. 

“She wore high-heeled, pointed-toed shoes, with large 
rosettes, a yellow silk quilted petticoat, a chintz saque or 
farthingale, bundled up behind, and a little black hat and 
feather on her powdered head. She sang the ‘ Beggar’s 


Opera’ through the journey with a voice of such power © 


that Mr. Cameron never lost the recollection of it.” 

It is sad to have to record that this triumphant creature, 
and excellent cook, died in 1778, a few weeks after the birth 
of her second child, a daughter, who, on the death of John 
Raper, inherited Twyford House. Elizabeth’s first child, 
John Peter Grant, became a Chief Justice of Calcutta, and 
his son, of the same names, succeeded Governor Eyre in 
Jamaica. 

The Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus, the author of 
the well-known book ‘‘ Memoirs of a Highland Lady,” was 
the granddaughter of our Elizabeth. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


The Manaton Edition of the Works of John Galsworthy. 
Vol. 1X., The Freelands. Vol. X., The Dark Flower. 
Vol, XI, Beyond: a Narrative. Vol. XII, Saint's 
Progress. Vol. XIII., Quality, and Other Stories. Vol. 
XIV., Five Tales. Vol. XV., The Inn of Tranquillity. 
Vol. XVI, The Burning Spear, and Other Satires. 
Vol. XVII., Plays, I. Vol. XVIII, A Commentary, 
and Other Essays. (Heinemann. 25 guineas the Set of 
Twenty-one Volumes.) 

SLASHING is the vogue among the younger critics. Many 

have displayed their ingenuity at the expense of their elders, 

more concerned perhaps with the parade of their own wit 
than with the decent exercise of their proper function, which 
should be surely to appreciate, to distil, and to construct, 
where material for such construction presents itself, rather 
than to sweep aside for the sake of a bitter epigram. More- 
over, the sense of perspective, the sense of proportion, is the 
first to desert them. They see but little beyond the fashion 
of the present day ; literature as hallowed by history receives, 
indeed, its due, and sometimes more than its due, at their 
hands; but for the middle distance they appear to have no 
eye. The Edwardians are merely bores, who wrote too closely 
and too much. In other words, the Edwardians, generally 
speaking, pursued methods now out of favour; they took 
themselves too seriously; considered their mission too 
scrupulously ; dwelt too laboriously upon detail ; were alto- 
gether too much filled in and consecutive; not sufficiently 
rash or impressionistic ; too consequential ; too conscientious. 

Mr. Galsworthy himself, who, as a novelist, is suffering as 

much as anybody from the present-day attitude of mind 


among the young intelligentsia, is well aware of his disad- 
vantages. “One may be content,” he says in one of his pre- 
faces, “to remember that just as the Victorians called us 
faithless, pessimistic, and immoral, and we called them 
melodramatic, formal, and naive, so now we label the moderns 
formless, windy, and hard, and they dub us constricted, 
propagandic, and sentimental. And so it will go on. To 
every Age its spirit, and to every dog his day.” 

In approaching the works of Mr. Galsworthy—and truly 
approach is the only word, for they present a formidable 
row—it is therefore necessacy, if we are to do him justice, to 
discard from the mind any idea that he might be a bore. 
The word, as applied to the social conscience by which he 
holds, is Mr. Galsworthy’s own, otherwise I might hesitate 
to use it. Not upon that cheap and easy formula of dis- 
missal would I base my attack, but upon other and more 
serious grounds. And it is only upon the legend of his 
greatness that I attack him at all, for to deny him as a good, 
eminent, and earnest writer would be an absurdity for which 
I certainly have neither the inclination nor the presumption. 
But between greatness and goodness lies the exact quality 
of difference as between genius and talent; and in certain 
quarters, more especially abroad, Mr. Galsworthy is 
undoubtedly considered great.. That distinguished critic 
M. André Chevrillon speaks of his novels as “the great 
novels,’ and of their author as a mystic poet, a great 
artist. It is curious, indeed, to an English mind, 
to observe the angle from which M. Chevrillon examines 
Mr. Galsworthy ; the phrases he employs are so very much 
the reverse of what we ourselves would choose ; he speaks of 
“his light and dexterous touch,” of his “ abrupt foreshorten- 
ings”; he remarks that the idea governing his art is that 
the inner life of a man is seen only in flashes—conveying by 
all this the impression of far more scintillating and intuitive 
a writer than we are accustomed to consider Mr. Galsworthy. 
It is noteworthy also that he almost entirely disregards 
Mr. Galsworthy’s moral and social preoccupations, confining 
himself to the appreciation of his author as a painter of 
types and manners, a limitation easy to understand in a 
foreign commentator interested in the mentality and conven- 
tions of the English, but one by which the countrymen of 
the author may not allow themselves to be wholly circum- 
scribed. This brings me to the core of my quarrel with the 
legend of his greatness, 

Now, as the painter of a certain type of Englishman 
Mr. Galsworthy excels ; the “ Forsyte Saga ” I believe to be a 
elassic, the last word to be said on the subject; but the 
universal element, that indispensable corollary to greatness, 
is lacking. I am aware that his admirers will cry out upon 
me, and have a hundred instances ready to their hands; 
let us allow M. Chevrillon to speak for them all, when he 
says, ‘“‘In secret he consistently opposes to the artificial, 
conventional, and insular in the principles of English life 
the great elemental necessities which make man everywhere 
the same thing of Nature: Hunger, Love, Death.” It is 
quite true that no writer has more consistently and insistently 
opposed them. Yet, having thus by quotation countered my 
own argument and acknowledged the literal accuracy of the 
critic’s words, I still reiterate my opinion. Possibly I might 
have expressed it better. I might have said, more briefly, 
“Genius is lacking.” I might have said, more discursively, 
“The trouble with Mr. Galsworthy is that he will allow 
nothing to be implicit; there is no undercurrent of sugges- 
tion; he has never understood that the stated, in art, is 
less impressive than the implied.” I would, in fact, delete 
from M. Chevrillon’s phrase the two words “in secret.” 

Mr. Galsworthy tells us rather plaintively, yet with a 
certain good humour, in one of his prefaces that he is well 
used to criticism; he has “ been rated for pessimism, and 
for idealism ; for soulless impartiality, and for shameless 
advocacy ; for austerity, and for sentimentality ; for chilly 
artistry, and for rash propagandism ; for cynical cleverness, 
and for naive humanitarianism; for bitterness and for 
sweetness ; for lack of vision and for being visionary ; for 
being a satirist and for not being one ; for emotionalism and 
for not feeling; for being a rebel and for being a Forsyte.” 
I notice that my own particular criticism is absent from this 
list. Yet I am persuaded that it is the one which must 
ultimately obtain—that, and possibly the suggestion that 
John Galsworthy, philosopher and social reformer, had 
never exactly made up his mind, beyond a vaguely general 
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MAGMILLAN’S LIST 


LONDON. 
By SIDNEY DARK. With 55 Illustrations by 
JOsEPH PENNELL. Super Royal 8vo. ass. net. 
Westminster Gazette: ‘‘ The book is one in which author 
and artist have worked together most happily, each of 
them going his own way more or less regardless of the 
other ; and it is one which is never likely to lose its charm.” 








NELL GWYNNE, 1650-1687. 


Her Life’s Story from St. Giles’s to St. James’s. With 
some Account of Whitehall and Windsor in the Reign 
of Charles the Second. By ARTHUR IRWIN 
DASENT. With Frontispiece in colour, and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 





FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
THE OLD LADIES. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 





PIPERS AND A DANCER. 
By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph: ‘* Miss Benson’s cleverness blazes 
and scintillates in page after page.” 





IN THE LAND OF YOUTH. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, author of ‘ The Crock of 
Gold,” ‘‘ Deirdre,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
As in “ Deirdre,’ Mr. Stephens gives here modern 
versions of ancient Irish stories. 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 


MODERN LYRICS. 
Selected and arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Leather, ros. net. 
This volume is designed to continue the original 
** Golden Treasury ” of Palgrave, first published in 1861, 
through the Victorian Age to the present day. 





A LAST SCRAP BOOK. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. 
net. Also a large Paper Edition, Fcap. 4to. 25s. net. 





BERNARD BOSANQUET: A 

Short Account of His Life. ; 
By HELEN BOSANQUET. Illustrated. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


FINANCIAL REFORM. 
By HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 8vo. 6s. net. 








THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC 


FINANCE. 
By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, formerly Professor of 
Economics, Dacca College, and Reader in Indian 
Finance, University of Calcutta. 8vo. 21s. net. 





THE A BC OF THE FOREIGN 


EXCHANGES. ; 
A Practical Guide. By GEORGE CLARE. Sixth 
Edition. Revised with additions, by NoRMAN Crump. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 





THIRD EDITION. 
COMMUNITY. 


A Sociological Study. Being an attempt to set out the 
Nature and Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By 
R. M. MACIVER, D.Phil. Third Edition. 8vo. 
15s. net. [Vov. 11. 





Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books suit- 
able for Presentation post free on Application. 











MACMILLAN & C€2., Ltd. London, W.C.2. 
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JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 
IN MOSLEM ASIA 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, Author of ‘‘ By Camel 
and Car to the Peacock Throne,’’ ‘‘ The Last 
Frontier,” ‘‘ Asia at the Cross Roads,” etc. With 
Textual Maps and large Folding Map in Colours. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net 

This volume constitutes an invaluable treatise on the present- 
day political and economical conditions in Western Asia: 
Turkey, Syria, Palestine,* Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia. 
The book reveals considerable inside information acquired by 
the author. Major Powell writes with a zest that is irresistible. 


MY LIFE STORY 


By CoLoneL ARTHUR LyNcH. Portrait. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net 
Colonel Arthur Lynch presents a vivid account of the ex- 
citing events in which he has taken part, some of which have 
made history; of many notabilities he has met; and of the 
thousand-and-one picturesque and humorous incidents of his 
varied career. 


ADVANCED BILLIARDS 


4 Tom NeEwMAN. Profusely Illustrated with 
Photographs and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 21s. net 

This work, by the world’s billiards champion, goes further 
into the teaching of billiards than has ever been attempted in 
any previous book on the game. Every stroke is exhaustively 
explained. The volume will prove invaluable to that very 
numerous body of cuemen who have reached a certain degree 
of proficiency and then stopped. It is profusely illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams specially taken and prepared 
for the work. 


PHANTOMS OF THE DAWN 


By VIOLET TWEEDALE, Author of ‘‘ Ghosts I Have 
Seen.”” With Foreword by Str ARTHUR CONAN 
DoyLe. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
In its revelation of psychic phenomena, “ Phantoms of the 
Dawn,” is even more potent than the author’s so widely popular 
“Ghosts I Have Seen”; indeed, the most sceptical cannot fail 
to be profoundly impressed. Those competent to judge are 
convinced the book is destined to rank highly amvug the best 
of the literature concerning the occult. For sheer interast the 
facts Violet Tweedale relates far surpass the realms of fiction. 
— goes forth with the imprimatur of Sir Arthur Conan 
joyle. 


PLAYING THE GAME: What Mr. 
Asquith in his book “‘ The Genesis of the 
War,” Does Not Tell Us. 


By E. G. JEtLIcoz(Gray’sInn). Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
Among other things the book reveals the inner history of 
facts underlying both British and American Twentieth-Century 
diplomacy and political polity as seen from an Englishman’s 
standpoint. It shows what “playing the game” in Im- 
perialism and Transatlanticism has done for Christianity, 
Civilisation, and the world at large. 


THE CARLTON CLASSICS 


A Series of Books of the World’s Masterpieces 

The publishers believe that the volumes will be considered 
new and distinctive, and surpass any series at present before 
the public in the beauty of their printing and the daintiness 
of their format. Each volume contains a Biographical Intro- 
duction. Prices: artistic cloth, rounded back, gilt top, gold 
blocked side and back, decorative title-page, silk marker, 
2/- net; leather, rounded back and rounded corners, gilt top, 
gold blocked side and back, decorative title-page, silk marker, 
5/- net. 50 volumes now ready. Write to the publishers for list. 











Fiction. 7s. 6d. net 


THE JOHN LONG £500 PRIZE NOVEL (1924) 
A WISE FOOL Edward Charles Reed 
This is the Prize-Winning Novel in the John Long (2nd) 
£500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. John 
Long’s previous £500 Prize Competition for the Best First 
Novel was won by Emmeline Morrison with her Novel, 
** Good Grain,” probably one of the most popular novels 
published in recent years. 


THE WOMAN TEMPTED The Countess of Cathcart 





THE MARQUISE RING . .. ._ E.W. Savi 
MASQUERADES...__.. Shane Leslie 
THE CHALLENGE ... Nat Gould 


THE ROSE OF ALGIERS Cecil H. Bullivant 
THE VENUS GIRL . _ . Leslie Beresford (“Pan”) 
TIGER RIVER , : Arthur 0. Friel 
THE DAY OF RECKONIN . E. Almaz Stout 
THE SEA DEMONS ‘ : H. M. Egbert 
THE ARREST : , . Frederick Brock 
THE WORLD OUTSIDE . Harold MacGrath 


—— 
JOHN: LONG, Ltd., 12-14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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sense of humane benevolence and compassion, in which direc- 
tion the path of hope and amelioration lay 

That which I believe to be true of his novels is also true 
of his plays, but here it matters a degree less, for the com- 
parative crudity of the stage demands the explicit ; and for 
one member of the audiénce who is irritated by the too 
blatant grouping of charactefs, ninety-nine are well satisfied 
by the dramatic contrast of circumstances. I think that it 
is nowhere more apparent that Mr. Galsworthy is a born 
dramatist than in his short stories, where he has no oppor- 
tunity for over-amplification. Were it not for the really 
beautiful minor excellences of his novels, e.g., his prose style, 
his skilled handling of the crowded canvas on which he 
works, and his portrayal of a section of the English com- 
munity in a section of their history, I should be inclined to 
believe that as a playwright his namé would be pre-eminently 
remembered in English literature. ‘‘ Strife,” for instance ; 
in that fine play one meets a hint of the universal contest, 
neither over-accentuated nor projected for purposes of a con- 
fusedly defined propaganda. Artificial, it may be said ; but 
all civilization is artificial, and it is by the combined art and 
force of his anger with the conditions of civilization that 
Mr. Galsworthy must, in the judgment of posterity, stand 


or fall V. Sackvitie-West. 


TRAVELLERS. 


In the Footsteps of Livingstone. Being Diariés and Travel 
Notes by ALFRED DoLMAN. Edited by JoHN IRVING. 
With Illustrations by the Author. (Lane. 12s. 6d.) 


The High Grass Trail. By FRANK SAVILE. Illustrated, 
(Wirtherby. 15s.) 
Pearls and Savages. By FRANK Hurwey. Iilustrated, 


(Putnam. 31s. 6d.) 


Unknown Tribes, Uncharted Seas. By Lady RIcHMOND — 


Brown, Illustrated. «Duckworth, 21s.) 

Arabs in Tent and Town. By A. GoopricH-FREER. 
(Mrs, H. H. Spoer). Illustrated. (Seeley & Service. 21s.) 

In and Under Mexico. By RALPH MCALLISTER INGERSOLI, 
Illustrated. (Werner Laurie.. 12s. 6d.) 

1700 Miles in Open Boats. By Crcit Foster. Illustrated. 
(Hopkinson, 10s. 6d.) 

Sunward. By Lovis GoLpInG. (Chatto & Windus, 7s, 6d.) 


Turse volumes demonstrate that the time when the traveller 
was a narrator of marvels is securely past. Captain Hurley 
tries to arouse our wonder by his descriptions of the Stone 
Age men he encountered in New Guinea; Lady Richmond 
Brown’s trump card is a tribe of Indians, hitherto undis- 
covered, who inhabit the interior 6f South America. But 
we no longer marvel at things like that. Captain Hurley’s 
cannibals are to us very like other cannibals, Lady Richmond 
Brown’s Indians not essentially different from other 
degenerate remnants of great races. Yet if the marvelling 
mood has gone it has been replaced by another as compelling 
and perhaps more profitable—pure interest in our fellow 
creatures. The old explorers could paint a picture of savage 
life as if it had nothing to do with us, and with a pure 
appreciation of its quaintness. We feel now that every 
living thing, the most primitive races, animal and human, 
must be fitted into the world as we conceive it, which has 
grown, during the last hundred years, ever larger. Accord- 
ingly, Arabia does not surprise us much more now than 
Italy, or New Guinea than Arabia. .And if we are not sut- 
prised, neither are we shocked. The cannibal used to be 
held up as a simple monster, but to the modern traveller he 
is complex as well as comprehensible, and often set off with 
surprising virtues. He is not merely a cannibal, he is a 
credible kind of human being.- The monstrous and the 
marvellous have no longer any place in books of travel. 
No doubt this fact corresponds to a psychological change in 
ourselves of which we are not conscious. 

Alfred Dolman and Mr. Savile belong to the same class 
of travellers, Their interest is more in animals than in 
natives, and most of all in those animals which can be shot 
with the maximum of difficulty and enjoyment. Dolman was 
a young Victorian, sardonic, romantic, with an inclination 
towards the fine arts, who made several expeditions to South 


Africa before he died there in 1851 at the age of twenty-four. 


His diary is a monotonous record of kills, baldly set down. 
He took Africa for granted, and leisurely sketched and shot 
what he saw. The natives were “ merry fellows ” when they 


pleased him, and “rascals” when they remonstrated with 
him for playfully setting fire to acres of grass. There is 
scarcely an interesting sentence in his diary, and nothing 
but a colossal unconscious egotism to show us what kind of 
man he was. He was polite, sardonic, and wooden, and the 
only conceivable reason for his attaining publication now is 
that he wrote eighty years ago. Mr. Savile is a more 
pleasant companion. He tries to interest us—a task which 
was utterly beneath the frigid Victorian—and if he does not 
succeed it is chiefly because not many people understand the 
pleasure a few find in killing wild and beautiful creatures. 
Records of kills always become monotonous. And they are 
generally pointless from beginning to end to the many who 
are not big-game hunters. 

To Lady Richmond Brown and Captain Hurley the chief 
fascination of travel in strange parts is that it provides an 
escape from civilization. Captain Hurley is always throwing 
out grandiose sentences like: “There is more happiness and 
content in the grass-thatched bungalow beneath its canopy 
of rustling palms and the dome of God’s free blue sky than 
in the dingy confines of many an apartment mansion filled 
with the useless gewgaws and encumbrances of a civilization 
which has turned us from our true selves into artificial by- 
products of humanity.” Lady Richmond Brown exults in the 
thought that when her years of adventure are over (and her 
book shows that thus far they have been full of hardship), 
“T shall have lived to the full my crowded hour of glorious 
life. This has only been attained,” she adds, “ by a com- 
plete indifference to what people say and think.’’ She is a 
vivid narrator. Her book is crammed with adventure 
graphically told, and the rapidity of her style gives a fine 
sense of the recklessness of her exploits. There is not a 
dull page in the book: storms at sea, fights with sharks, 
dangers among Indians, encounters with native servants are 
all described with an admirable competence. Captain Hurley 
is by comparison colourless. He sets nothing down clearly ; 
he does not seem to know the best episodes to narrate. He 
seizes on peculiarities rather than significant traits of the 
life he describes. His book is sumptuously produced, and 
some of the photographs are really beautiful. 

There remain Mrs. Spoer, who travelled for knowledge 
and for love of her subject; Mr Ingersoll, who travelled for 
business reasons ; Captain Foster, who travelled because he 
must; and Mr. Golding, who travelled, perhaps like most 
literary men, with the half-intention of writing about the 
places he saw. Mrs. Spoer’s is an admirable book. She 
knows her Syria intimately, and she has that reverence for 
her theme which is the condition of the best kind of under- 
standing of it. On ihe Arabs’ treatment of women, their 
attitude to property, their hospitality, their love of cats 
and dogs, she has illuminating things to say, and her book 
helps us to build up a real picture of a people difficult for 
us to understand. Mr. Ingersoll’s book is a vivid description 
of his experiences in a Mexican silver mine. He has an eye 
for character and a real appreciation of Mexican nationality, 
in spite of the fact that he thinks Mexico should be Ameri- 
canized. With a little arrangement his volume might have 
been a passable novel instead of a very good book of impres- 
sions. But Captain Foster’s narrative of his voyage in an 
open boat with his crew to Rodriguez Island after his ship 
had been lost in mid-ocean is easity the best of the lot. He 
and his men suffered torments from hunger, thirst, and bad 
weather in their twenty-three days on the open sea, yet 
they surmounted every difficulty, made their course by the 
sun and stars, remained cheerful, and finally reached land 
with the loss of only iwo men. It is an astonishing and 
inspiring story, and Captain Foster has told it well, with 
the simplicity and directness which fit the theme. It would 
have been a pity if this heroic story had been lost to the 
world. 

After these books where strange things are related 
simply, Mr. Golding’s travel sketches seem curiously arti- 
ficial. One cannot account for his perpetual hilarity, his 
merriment over Germans, Austrians, Englishmen, Italians, 
asses with broken, bleeding knees, and other well-known 
features of the Italian landscape. His reactions are always 
excessively over-determined and disconcertingly facetious, 
and the whole book is vitiated by a carefully cultivated 
exaggeration. The model seems to be Heine’s “ Reisebilder,” 
but when Heine treated formidable themes irreverently he 
managed to convey that with the other half of his mind he 
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Man and Writer: A Critical Biography 
J. eA. Steuart 
WRITTEN with sympathy, insight, 

and complete independence, it pre- 
sents a new and more human Stevenson. 
| “* His book may offend some Stevensonians, 
but I confess I read it with the deepest 
of interest from beginning to end. Sie 
readers are likely to dip into it without 
going on to the last page.’ Robert 
Lynd in the “ Dai'y News.” Two vols. 
32s. net complete 
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Edited by F. de Burgh and Walter 
Stoneman 
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21 eminent men of letters. With 21 
camera portraits by Russell. ‘The book 
is worth reading for any one of the contri- 
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CHANGELING AND OTHER 
STORIES 


‘Donn Byrne 
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THE BIBLE 
J. Paterson Smyth 


AN important and vital new book by 
an eminent teacher. 4s. 6d. net 


THE GREATER CHRIST 
cA. D. Belden 
A re-statement of some of the great 
doctrines and problems of the Christian 
faith in a modern light. 43s. 6d. net 
Ai all Booksellers and Libraries. 
Send for a post free copy of “ The Argosy,” 
Sampson Low’s literary organ—you'll enjoy it! 
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paid them homage: he knew they were to be taken seriously. 
Mr. Golding comes to grief at this point. The book is bad 
because one knows that he is not writing what he feels in 
any given circumstances, or, indeed, what any human being 
would feel. It would be interesting to have his real 


impressions of Italy. Epwin Morr. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POETS, 


Ir is very difficult to divide the French poets of this century 
into movements, without exaggerating their resemblances or 
differences. Moréas, who with Mallarmé founded the “ Sym- 
boliste ” school, said on his death-bed that in reality poetic 
schools did not exist, and urged that artificial groupings of 
writers should be forgotten and individuals remembered. It 
is certain that movements are only of use in so far as they 
facilitate the production of les grands ceuvres: half a century 
of macabre “ Romantism,” drinking out of death’s heads, 
did not itself result in art, but ultimately bore fruit in the 
genius and pessimism of Baudelaire. 

At the present day a certain number of models have been 
established corresponding to the different literary tempera- 
ments now existing, and the young man of eighteen with 
literary aspirations finds at once the master on which to 
model himself. Among such leaders are Paul Valéry, 
Mme. de Noailles, Jules Romains, Paul Claudel, Francis 
Jammes, Max Jacob—and each of their schools has cer- 
tainly created one or two poems. (‘ Poem” and “ poetry ” 
are words too loosely used ; for how rarely in a volume does 
one find one poem or even a single line of pure poetry !—yet it 
is evident that in France at the present time a quantity of 
real poetry is being produced.) 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-three saw the sudden ces- 
sation of the obscure ramifications of the ‘“ Cubistes,” 
‘‘Dadaistes,” “ neo-classicistes,”’ &c.: and Jacob, Picabia, 
Tzara, Morand, Cocteau, and Apollinaire, who form that 
exotic group, have set themselves to express their ideas 
en clair—wishing to show that they have higher merits than 
mere eccentricity. . 

The “ Abbaye” group led by Jules Romains is of a very 
different order, and is catalogued in French literature as the 
“unanimiste school,” of which one of the products is the 
Théatre du Vieux Colombier, where brilliantly acted plays 
are presented without scenery or luxury of any kind. 

Paul Claudel, though French Ambassador at Tokio, and 
hardly one of les jewnes, must be mentioned here as being 
probably the finest French poet of to-day. Space does not 
permit of an adequate account of his work or an analysis of 
the inspiration which he has gathered from poets of the past. 
The Bible, Aschylus, and Rimbaud he acknowledges as his 
masters ; and of his mystical poetic plays it has been said 
“Claudel nous raméne & Dieu parce qu’il est parti de Dieu.” 
Essentially a romantic, with passionate grandiloquence and 
perfection of dramatic structure, he carries the torch handed 
on to him by Victor Hugo and Baudelaire, and illuminates 
French literature with his genius. 

Another Paul, whose work will inevitably endure, is 
Paul Valéry, a contemporary of Claudel’s, who, while the 
motif of his work is “always create, never imitate,” is 
greatly influenced by Mallarmé. Though chiefly a prose 
writer, he has produced several slim volumes of poems which, 
apart from their poetic merit, are interesting as renewing 
the great abstractive tradition of French literature. With 
paradoxical gymnastics Valéry plays sensuously with 
problems of pure intellect which only his nimble touch could 
thus affect: “Si l’on peut dire—la sensualité de l’intelli- 
gence—voila sans doute le principal secret de Valéry.” That 
valérienne should have been coined as an adjective to describe 
certain processes of alliteration found in his verses, suggests 
that there is probably truth in the prophecy that the critics 
of the future will fill many tomes in commenting upon his 
condensed and mysterious ellipticities. 

Probably more remarkable than any of these French 
poets is the half-Greek, Roumanian princess, by birth and 
marriage a Parisian—Mme. de Noailles. Her writings would 
live, if only from the ardent way in which she has captured 
and expressed the spirit of the present generation: and her 
view of life and the world through the senses of a being— 
half-bacchante, half-nun—is a valuable historical document. 

“Deux étres luttent dans mon coeur. C'est la bacchante 
avec la Nonne.” This is the psychological pivot of her work. 


Sometimes she seems to be part of clouds, stars, or running 
water; at others a languorous voluptuary; and yet again 
mounting on pinions above the world, showing one all cities 
and their colour, all countries and their customs. 

Tacitus and Virgil appear to be her masters, in her 


‘method of painting with the verb rather than with a tangle 


of cloying adjectives and metaphors: and this, though it gives 
a purity of style, does not impair the pageant of imagery 
which flows from the “ bacchante’s” pen, restrained into 
coherent channels by the controlling ‘“‘ Nun.” 

It is difficult to know what most to admire in her work— 
the depth of emotion, the perfection of form, or the strange 
elemental quality of feeling; whether to judge her as 
visionary or oriental princess, musician or grande amoureuse, 
the disciple of Nietzsche and Rousseau, or the pupil of La 
Fontaine and Ronsard—or perhaps as a lucid intelligence 
emerging from the earth’s disorder, questioning the ways of 
love and the will of heaven, yearning and meditative, seeking 
after truth. 

“ Quand les beaux accents de Mme. de Noailles révélent 
en leur derniére profondeur la joie, la détresse, l’insatiable 
désir de vivre du cceur féminin, son émerveillement et son 
angoisse; ils nous émeuvent parce que cette vérité qui 
dépasse l’intelligence est en eux.” 

From her heart is wrung the cry, “ Hélas! je n’étais pas 
faite pour étre morte.’’ She need not fear—her name will 
always live. 

In the space at my disposal it is not possible to do more 
than indicate a little of the great wave of feeling which has 
been surging through the French literary world. The chief 
preoccupation of the present-day writers in France seems to 
be the question of man’s relation to the universe. It is suffi- 
cient to glance at the work of Balzac to see what a chasm 
there is between his heroes and those of contemporary litera- 
ture. Balzac’s man knows exactly what he wants and battles 


/ against the obstacles which impede his end. The “ Aprés 


Guerre” man neither knows what he wants, nor what he is: 
struggling ceaselessly with himself; endlessly haunted by 
his wishes to evade life, different on each to-morrow from 
what he was yesterday, prey to a hundred personalities which 
successively invade him. The “romantism” of action has 
been succeeded by a “ romantism ” of introspection and detail 
—described as ‘‘ Belphégorienne,”’ or relating to the sensa- 
tions—one might be tempted to censure it as “ exhibi- 
tioniste ’’; and one can but feel that the war has slightly 
unbalanced those brilliant minds who survived. 

Nevertheless, it seems that from now onwards there will 
be shown a capacity to dominate such new problems as are 
caused by the unrest of this “ Aprés Guerre” spirit—there 
will be an honesty in observing the reactions caused by 
instability contending with realities. The young writers 
know now what it is all about—‘ de quoi il s’agit.” They 
have no longer to seek and introspect—they have just to 
judge and catalogue and try to attain perfection in expressing 
their impressions. 

A. C. Boptsy. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE. 


Mazzini: The Story of a Great Italian. 
HINKLEY. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
George Digby, Second Earl of Bristol. 

TOWNSHEND. (Fisher Unwin. 15s.) 
Reminiscences of an Old Physician. By Rosert BELL, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. (Murray. 16s.) 
Memories of the Twentieth Century. By REGINALD, 
TWELFTH EARL OF MEATH, K.P. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 
Diversions of a Diplomat. By FRANK RatTTIGAN, C.M.G. 
(Chapman & Hall. 16s.) 


By EpDyYTH 


By DOROTHEA 


Sporting Memories. By Major W. Troup. (Hutchinson. 
18s.) 

Pilgrimages and Personalities. By RosAMOND BOULTBEE. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) 

Rogues and Scoundrels. By Paiuip W. SERGEANT. (Hutch- 
inson. 18s.) 


The Autobiography of an African. By DoNALD Fraser, 
D.D. (Seeley & Service. 6s.) 

Or these nine volumes, selected from the season’s output of 

biography and reminiscence, the first three on our list are 

real books ; the last is a disguised tract ; and the rest belong 

to the category of “ books that are not books.’ This differ- 
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AUTUMN ISSUES 
Books on Art 


FRANCISCO pe GOYA 


Translated from the German of AUGUST L. MAYER 
by R. WEST. Contains a definite life of the great 
Spanish Master; a full account of his works; a com- 
plete catalogue of his paintings, &c.; and over 400 
Half-Tone Reproductions of his Pictures. 
Demy 4to, £3 3s. net. { Prospectus Post Free. 


COSTUME AND 
FASHION 


Their evolution in Europe during the earlier ages. 
By HERBERT NORRIS. With 16 full-page coloured 
plates, 8 half-tones, and over 300 line drawings by the 
author. 
Crown 4to, 25s. net. { Prospectus Post Free, 


A Notable Re-issue 


BLAKE’S VISION OF 
THE BOOK OF JOB 


With reproductions of the Illustrations. A Study by 
JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. In this new edition 
the author has advanced his conception of Blake’s 
maturest masterpiece in several directions. 
Square Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By “Alpha of the Plough” 
MANY FURROWS 


A delightful new volume of essays by the brilliant 
author of ‘* Windfalls,’ ‘‘ Leaves in the Wind,” 
Illustrated by Clive Gardiner. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Edward Garnett's 
ANTHOLOGY of W.H. 


HUDSON’S WORKS 


** Mr. Garnett has done his work well in a volume 
which should lead new readers to a closer study of the 
master.” —Morning Post. 

Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

{ Now added to HUDSON’S 6s. 
Edition—DEAD MAN’S' PLACK 
and BIRDS IN TOWN AND 
VILLAGE. {Full List Post Free. 


By C. G. D. Roberts 
BABES in the WILD 


A fascinating Nature Book. Illus. by Warwick Reynolds 
‘* His very name stands surely for everything dear to 
the wild nature student.”—Bookman. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A Remarkable Play 
SONS OF JACOB 


By J. RAINIS, the Latvian Poet and Playwright. 
Translated by GRACE RHYS. M. Rainis has worked 
the feeling about Latvia and her struggle into this 
convincing drama, which has been produced at Riga 
and elsewhere with conspicuous success. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Stories from Latvia 


BUILDERS OF NEW 
ROME 


AND OTHER LETTISH TALES. Translated by 
LESLIE A. MARSHALL. These fine stories are 
strongly national in character, and combine simplicity 
of expression with beauty and power. 4s. 6d. net. 


XMAS BOOKLET POST FREE 
16 CHANDOS ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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New Books 


and New Editions from the 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 








THE 
SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Edited from the Quarto of 1609, with an introduction 
and a commentary. 
By T. G. TUCKER, C.M.G., Litt.D. (Camb.). 
Feap. 4to. 17s 6d net. 

“‘ The chief endeavour of the present work,” writes 
Professor Tucker, ‘‘ is to clear up as many as possible 
of the obscurities which commentators have left, and 
at the same time to correct a number of erroneous 


interpretations which have been more or less in 
vogue.”’ 


The ORLANDO FURIOSO 


and its Predecessor 


By the Rev. E. W. EDWARDS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


A History of 
PERSIAN LITERATURE 
in Modern Times 


A.D. 1500—I924. 
By Professor E. G. BROWNE, M.A., F.B.A. 
Demy 8vo. 35s net. 
This volume concludes the author’s task of writing 
a complete Literary History of Persia; it is divided 
into 3 parts dealing with history, verse, and prose. 


The LATER 
NON-JURORS 


By HENRY BROXAP, M.A. 
With an Account of the BRETT MSS and The 
SCOTTISH PAPERS by CANON S. L. OLLARD. 
With 2 facsimile plates. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 


The Origin of the 
ENGLISH NATION 


By H. MUNRO CHADWICK. 
Second Impression. 
With 4 maps. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
The Outlook described this book as ‘‘ A text-book 


of the highest importance in the study of scientific 
history.”’ 


RECENT CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT 


By the late SIR WILLIAM HAYTER, K.B.E. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers. 1s 6d net. 
‘* Nothing could be more timely than this publica- 
tion, and nothing in its way more admirable.” 
Sir J. Marriott, M.P., in the Sunday Times. 


INSTINCT AND THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 


A contribution to a biological theory of the Psycho- 
Neuroses. By W. H. R. RIVERS, M.D., D.Sc. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 

Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

‘* Written by a master mind. . . . This is a very 

notable book.’’—Psychic Review. 
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entiation is made in no spirit of superiority. There is a 
place in the world for petits fours, no less than for solid meat. 
But it is well to know which one is buying. 

Mrs, Edyth Hinkley, though she has been able to draw 
upon some hitherto unpublished letters, does not add much 
to our knowledge or understanding of Mazzini. She has, 
however, made the subject thoroughly her own, and is 
inspired by a transparently sincere admiration for her hero 
and his ideals. “er book is a convenient, well-balanced, and 
attractive biography for the “ modern ’’—by which, we take 
it, she means more especially the young—reader. If we have 
any quarrel with her, it is that she sometimes indulges a 
moralizing impulse unnecessarily, though this is done with 
an earnestness that is never affected. 

Miss Townshend’s volume is a sound, conscientious, and 
constructive piece of historical writing. Since none of 
his letters remain, she admits the difficulty of drawing any 
intimate portrait of George Digby, who began his long, way- 
ward and adventurous career as one of the most brilliant 
courtiers of Charles the First. She maintains, however, that 
evidence enough exists to redeem Digby’s character from the 
general verdict inspired by Horace Walpole’s witty and epi- 
grammatic caricature, and to show that “the beautiful, 
languidly contemptuous face Vandyke has made familiar to 
us” masked “a great deal of real good nature.” But the 
main charm and value of Miss Townshend’s book lie in her 
background. The picture she offers us of social life in Eng- 
land from the time of the Civil Wars to the Restoration is 
both vivid and convincing. 

It is remarkable how many autobiographers are only 
induced to set pen to paper after the earnest and insistent 
supplication of their friends. Alas! how quickly, as a rule, 
when once the task has been taken up and the preface of 
apology written, that virgin modesty loses its blush! In Dr. 
Robert Bell, however, we find the exception. In proportion 
to the greater interest and value of his record, his essential 
humility is in marked contrast to the mock coyness of the 
average purveyor of memories. Into a professional life 
extending over fifty-five years, and never once interrupted 
by illness, Dr. Bell has packed much pleasure as well as 
work ; and though the passion of his career has been the 
homeopathic study and treatment of cancer, with which he 
deals fully in non-technical language, his pages will appeal 
to all travellers, sportsmen, -and gardeners. 

The Earl of Meath’s new book provides a sequel to his 
“Memories of the Nineteenth Century,” carrying on the 
record to the death, in 1918, of his wife, from whose diary he 
quotes freely, and to the celebration of his eighty-second 
birthday in 1922. The development of the Empire Day 
movement is followed in detail ; his Empire tours with Lady 
Meath to South Africa, Australia, India, and Burma are 
described, and his activities in connection with the Boy 
Scouts and with various philanthropies recalled. An Impe- 
rialist of the school of Lord Roberts, his watchwords are 
“duty and discipline.” His recollections are set down 
discursively, and are lightened by some good stories. 

Mr. Rattigan, who was well known as a cricketer twenty 
years ago and reveals himself to be an all-round sportsman, 
has seen diplomatic service in Africa, Egypt, Germany, 
Roumania, and other countries. The most interesting pas- 
sages of his book are those dealing with Lord Kitchener, 
under whom he worked in Egypt, and with the German 
Crown Prince, as he observed and knew him while serving 
with Lord Goschen in Berlin. While admitting that to the 
superficial observer Lord Kitchener gave the impression of 
being cold and hard, he recalls incidents which show him to 
have had, beneath his rugged exterior, “a very human 
heart.” Of the Crown Prince, whom he knew intimately, 
Mr, Rattigan writes almost with affection. So far from his 
being weak, arrogant, and empty-headed, “I found him,” 
he says, ‘‘ very shrewd and quick-witted. He was certainly 
vain, but it was not an unpleasant sort of vanity.” The 
home life of the Crown Prince and Princess, moreover, was 
“delightfully natural and simple. Once one had entered 
their home circle, all the tremendous pomp and ceremony of 
the Berlin Court was dropped like a cloak, and the note was 
absolute simplicity.” Mr. Rattigan was in Berlin at the 
outbreak of the war, and gives a graphic, but unembittered, 
account of the attack by the mob upon the British Embassy. 

If you are “ frightfully keen” on all kinds of sport, 
from cricket, football, and hockey to bear- and tiger-shooting, 


then Major Troup is very much the man for your money. He 
has served for many years in the Indian Police, in which, 
though it was “an awful bere,” he “jolly well had to”’ be 
up at six-thirty in the mornings. During his furloughs at 
home he played cricket strenuously, and will be remembered 
as the Gloucestershire Captain who succeeded W. G. Grace, 
about whom he has many anecdotes. Major Troup is a per- 
fect embodiment of public school sportsmanship, and his 
breezy, colloquial chapters will be thought “top-hole” by 
those who share his enthusiasms. 

Miss Rosamond Boultbee is an enterprising Canadian, 
who, apparently, spent much of her youth at the Union 
Station, Toronto, dreaming dreams of distant horizons. 
“ When I once expressed my regrets to a middle-aged friend, 
she said: ‘My dear, don’t worry. We'll all be saying good- 
bye to you some day—and then perhaps you will never stop 
travelling.” It was almost like a prophecy. When I did 
commence, I never seemed to come to the end—in fact, I’m 
still going.” Miss Boultbee has been a newspaper correspon- 
dent in many European countries, and has the chatty, per- 
sonal, ‘“‘ knowing”’ style of the Men About Town who write 
the London Gossip for the evening journals. She skims 
lightly upon the surface of things, is facetious and “ smart,” 
worships Royalty, and regards the League of Nations as a 
menace to the Empire. She is concerned, very deeply con- 
cerned, about the Empire. 

“IT do not know to how many readers of the history of 
the past,” says Mr. Sergeant, “ it is a pleasure to turn aside 
from the broad main road, and to explore rather the narrow 
by-paths which seem to lead to nowhere in particular. I con- 
fess that to me it is a pleasure, even though those by-paths 
are often very muddy.” But, though Mr. Sergeant delibe- 
rately chooses the mud, he is careful to keep his boots fairly 
clean. His book, which deals with the Second Lord Chester- 
field, Thomas Cromwell and other “ Rogues and Scoundrels,” 
is not so exciting or indiscreet as his title might lead one to 
suppose. Mr. Sergeant is too wordy, but he has gifts which 
might, one feels, be turned to better use if he ceased to 
court the favour of the undiscriminating public. 

“The Autobiography of an African” has been mainly 
compiled from material supplied by Daniel Mtusu, a Chief's 
son of the Abangonis of Central Africa, who was “ converted ” 
by a Christian missionary, and himself became a preacher of 
the Gospel. His story, which he did not live to complete, has 
been retold in biographical form by Dr. Fraser, and, though 
the book bears clearly enough the hall-mark of propaganda, 
it is free from bias or unctuous piety, and is both interesting 
and informative. The author has a genuine gift for narrative, 
and many novels make far duller reading. 


ART BOOKS. 
A History of French Etching. By F. L. Lempnix. (Lane. 
£2 2s.) 
English Decoration and Furniture of the Early 
i ce. By M. JourDAIN.’ (Batsford. £3.) 
The Batiks of Java. By DANIEL REAL. (Benn. £3 3s.) 
Old English Sporting Books. By RatrH Nevin. (“The 


Studio.” £3 3s.) 
“ Every artist,” says Mr, Leipnik in the preface to his 
“ History of French Etching,” “ worships Rembrandt.” He 
is, of course, speaking of etchers, and his statement—with 
regard to almost all English etchers—is no doubt true. 
There have been exceptions—Whistler and a few others—but 
the majority have worshipped Rembrandt to such an extent 
that they have never got beyond the point of imitating his 
methods and exaggerating his worst qualities, having them- 
selves nothing more to add; so that Rembrandt’s influence 
has been on the whole disastrous. But happily in France 
this has not been so. French etchers had a different and a 
less dangerous tradition, originating largely in Italy, more 
purely classical in feeling than Rembrandt’s dramatic and 
romantic manner. It is this which has enabled Mr. Leipnik 
to put together a very interesting book on the subject. He 
deals with it from its beginnings in the sixteenth century 
down to the present day, and has wisely considered it both 
from the historical point of view and in connection with the 
development of painting, and not merely as an isolated and 
specialized branch of art. Many of the French nineteenth- 
century painters were also etchers. There is, for instance, 











THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrto 


To Lhasa in Disguise 
Dr. W. MONTGOMERY McGOVERN 


Dr. McGovern, a young and far-travelled orientalist, joined in 
1922 the British Buddhist Mission to Tibet. The Mission 
was compelled to return at Darjeeling, but Dr. McGovern 
determined to go on alone. This book constitutes a vivid 
narrative of adventures and adds materially to our present 
scanty knowledge of Tibet. 


2nd Impression Illustrated 215. net 





Men and Horses 
I have Known 
Tue Hon, GEORGE LAMBTON 


“The best book on racing we have had for very many years. It 
is delightful, informing, and amusing from end to end ., . written 
by a master of his craft, with unsuspected but unquestioned 
gifts of penmanship.””—Horspur in the Daily Telegraph 


2nd Impressivan Illustrated 215. net 





Confessions 
of the 
MARQUIS pve CASTELLANE 
His marriage with Miss Anna Gould, the great American 
heiress, and his warm friendship for this country, have centred 
much English and American interest on the picturesque figure 
of the Marquis Boniface de Castellane. Many therefore will 
turn eagerly to these piquant memoirs. 


Illustrated 21s. met 





Life’s Little Day 
Mrs. STIRLING 
Author of ‘William de Morgan and his Wife’ 
A delightful book of reminiscences and a veritable treasury of 
good stories. The description of the Author’s childhood, with 
its old-world surroundings that have something of the Cranford 
atmosphere, is especially charming. 


Illustrated ais. net 
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Round the World 
With Rod and Rifle 
Mayor P. M. STEWART 
Introduction by Col. J. L. Sleeman 
“He is the best of raconteurs, the most humane and tireless of 


hunters.” — Country Life 


Beautifully Illustrated 21s. net 





Romantic Spain 

ELEANOR ELSNER 
“A graciously written peep behind the Spanish scene, the 
work of a sympathetic observer who is equally interested in 
people and things.” — Sunday Times 


Illustrated 15s. net 





Men and Mansions 
HAROLD SPENDER 
The idea of this book is to combine a vivid description of the 
most beautiful and conspicuous English homes as a background to 


the personalities of the men who made them and inhabited them. 
IMustrated 10s, 6d. net 





Clydesdale 
A. MacCALLUM SCOTT 
“ Clydesdale’ might be described as the best book ever 


inspired by its subject.” — Glasgow Evening News 
Illustrated 75. 6d. met . 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
THOMAS BURKE 
“There is a lot of sheer beauty in it, and beyond question it is 


a book to ke p.”—T.P.’s & Cassell’s Weekly 
2nd Impression 





75. 6d. met 
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A History of the Tory Party, 1640- 
1714. 

By KEITH FEILING. The continuous history of the 
original Tory Party, which may be said to have dis- 
appeared in 1914, has not yet been written. To supply 
an introduction to that history, viewed as a whole, 
is the primary purpose of this book, which also breaks 
new ground of political biography. 18s. net. 


The English-Speaking Nations 

By G. W. MORRIS and L. S. WOOD. Describing 
itself as ‘‘ A Study in the development of the Com- 
monwealth Ideal,” this book is by the authors of the 
ever popular work, ‘‘ The Golden Fleece.” It sets out 
to show some of the problems that beset the British 
Empire, and the lines along which a solution is being 
attempted; its treatment is popular, and its illus- 
trations many and varied. (400 pages.) 3s. 6d. net. 


The Falkland Islands. 


By V. F. BOYSON. With Notes on the Natural 
History by RUPERT VALLENTIN. 

This book gives the first full account of this remote 
colony. With folding map, plans, and thirty-one 
illustrations. 15s. net. 


Oxford Lectures on History 


Frontiers, by the Right Hon. Lord CuRZzON OF 
KEDLESTON; Biological Analogies in History, by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT; The Imperial Peace, by Sir 
W. M. Ramsay; History and Etymology, by JOHN 
Fraser; Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, as States- 
man, Historian, and Chancellor of the University, by 
C. H. FirtH; Montesquieu, by Sir COURTENAY 
ILBERT; The Importance of a Clear Understanding 
of Britain’s Work in India, by Sir VERNEY LOVETT; 
The Progress of International Law and Arbitration, 
by Sir Erte Ricnarps; International Law: Some 
Problems of the War, by Sir ERLE RicHarps; Histori- 
cal Eclipses, by J. K. FOTHERINGHAM. 15s. net. 


Oxford Lectures on Literature 


The Art of Poetry, by W. P. Ker; Prose Rhythm in 
English, by A. C. CLarK; Roland a Roncevaux, by 
J. BepierR; Petrarch, by C. D. FisHer; Racine in 
England, by F. Y. Eccies; Malherbe and the Clas- 
sical Reaction in the Seventeenth Century, by EpMUND 
Gosse; Shakespeare and Spain, by H. THOMAS; 
Henry Birkhead and the Foundation of the Oxford 
Chair of Poetry, by J. W. MackaiL; Oxford and 
Poetry in 1911, by T. HERBERT WARREN; Robert 
Bridges, Poet Laureate: Readings from his Poems, 
by T. HERBERT WARREN. 128. 6d. net. 


eA Study of the Prose Works of 
John Donne 


By E. M. SIMPSON. The author treats her subject 
in detail. She presents us with a sketch of Donne’s 
life, character, and thought. The book discusses all 
Donne’s prose works, and has a hitherto unpublished 
sermon. 15S. net. 


Trollope’s eAutobiography 


Mr. Bernard Shaw says, ‘‘ All young authors 
should read ‘ Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography,’ 
now obtainable in a cheap edition. Many pages of it 
were written to help them; and it is very good read- 
ing as one of the honestest books of the kind ever 
written, because Trollope has the good sense to omit 
everything that he knew ‘he could not be honest 
about.” In the World’s Classics. 2s. net. 


The Christ of the New “Testament 

By PAUL ELMER MORE. Being Vol. III. of his 
series ‘‘ The Greek Tradition from the Death of 
Socrates to the Council of Chalcedon.” 13s. 6d. net. 
“* Paul More is one of the most learned men in the 
world, yet this book is written so that any intelligent 
person, whether scholarly or not, will read it with 
enjoyment. I read it with more than enjoyment, I 
read it with enthusiasm.” —£x/ract from an article by 
W. L. Phelps in Scribner’s Magazine. ’ 


The Psychology of Religion. 


By W. B. SELBIE, M.A., D.D. This volume is the 
first of a series of Oxford Hand-books of Theology, 
edited by the Right Rev. 
12s. 6d. net. 
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a charming work of Degas, which Mr. Leipnik has included 
among a large number of excellently reproduced plates. 

Miss Jourdain, who is already the author of an excellent 
book on English decoration and furniture in the eighteenth 
century, has added to her credit by the present volume, 
dealing with the early Renaissance, 1500-1650. Here is no 
mere dabbling in the quaint antique: Miss Jourdain’s know- 
ledge is scholarly and amazingly extensive, her methods are 
business-like and clear, and she has not the irritating habit 
of indulging in extravagant praises. Her book, therefore, 
is not only delightful to read and examine, but provides also 
a useful and intelligible book of reference. She deals, in 
separate chapters, with all branches of decoration—wood- 
work, plaster-work, glazing, chimney-pieces, staircases, 
doors, &c., and with all kinds of furniture and metal-work. 
The book is copiously illustrated, not only with photographs, 
but with many good diagrams and plans. 

“The Batiks of Java” is rather disappointing. The 
batik is a method of dyeing of such excellent possibilities 
that one would expect to find a greater number of first-rate 
designs in the original Javanese fabrics such as are illustrated 
in this book. Actually, though many of them are quite 
pretty, there are extremely few which are really good. The 
illustrations are mostly in black and white, by which, of 
course, the designs lose a good deal, but there are some in 
colour. The examples given are almost all from a few collec- 
tions in France, and one cannot help thinking that Mr. Real 
might have found a wider selection. He contributes an 
interesting preface in which he describes shortly the means 
by which batiks are made. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill’s “ Old English Sporting Books ” traces 
the tradition of sporting prints which existed in this country 
from the middle of the eighteenth till towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. Deriving largely from Hogarth, this 
tradition was carried on in more or less continuous succes- 
sion by such artists as Rowlandson, the brothers Robert and 
George Cruikshank, Henry Alken, Hablot Browne (“ Phiz”), 
and John Leech, since whose day it seems to have perished 
completely. It was a sensible tradition, unsentimental and 
coarse in feeling as befitted its subjects, and even if it pro- 
duced no great works of art, yet produced some tolerably 
good drawing and amusing literary comment. Mr. Nevill’s 
book contains, besides his very readable introduction and 
a bibliography, over a hundred representative plates, many 
of them in colour. 

Aneus Davipson. 


FROM A TO Z IN MUSIC. 


A Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians. General 
Editor, Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD-HULL. (Dent. 35s.) 

The New Encyclopedia of usic and Musicians. Edited 
by WALDO SELDEN PRATT. (Macmillan. 31s. 6d.) 


To future historians of music the first quarter of this century 
will surely be a period of absorbing interest. Even the 
greatest war in history was unable utterly to quench the 
urgent musical activity which was seeking eagerly for new 
modes of expression in place of the older forms that seemed no 
longer in tune with the spirit of the age. Not only has there 
been a mushroom-growth of technical resources and a remark- 
able extension of the harmonic pallet: our whole musical 
outlook has changed to such an extent that the least informed 
of amateurs is conscious of it, and the most conservative 
has been unable quite to escape the infection. _ 

We are now in a position to take stock of what has been 
happening, and the time is ripe for such an authoritative 
work of reference as the “ Dictionary of Modern ‘Music and 
Musicians,” whose object is “to supply the musician and 
the general musical reader with a concise and practical survey 
of all modern musical activities.” The standard work of 
reference for English readers is Grove’s great ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” but that is the Bible of the old gods. 
The present work is devoted to the new dispensation. “Its 
backward limit,” say the editors, “has been fixed at or 
about 1880, the year in which Parry’s ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound’ marked the beginning of what has been called 
the ‘English Renaissance.’”” The editorial committee 
inspires confidence. It consists of Sir Hugh Allen, Prof. 
Granville Bantock, Edward J. Dent, and Sir Henry Wood, 
with Dr. Eaglefield-Hull as general editor. The book is 
really authoritative and extremely valuable. To the great 


mass of musicians, amateur and professional, who have found 
it difficult or impossible to follow the rapid evolution of new 
types of music, and have been intrigued or repelled by the 
examples of modern craftsmanship they have been able to 
hear, this dictionary will be a godsend. 

English musicians have had no up-to-date work of refer- 
ence like the German Musiklexikon of Riemann (10th edition, 
1922), and they ought to be thoroughly grateful for this 
admirable supplement to Grove. 

The monographs on outstanding composers and other 
musicians of importance are concise and sufficient ; a highly 
representative committee is responsible for a rapid survey of 
recent harmonic developments; and Sir Henry Wood has 
contributed a suggestive article on orchestral colour in 
modern music. 

The “ New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians” is an 
attempt to produce a comprehensive work of reference in a 
single volume. Dr. Pratt has a weakness for the introduc- 
tory adjective: the “able,” the ‘‘ eminent,” and the “ dis- 
tinguished ” are as the sands of the sea, but it is a little 
late in the day to label Stravinsky “ Eccentric Russian com- 
poser. . . an extreme futurist.’’? The good editor does not 
appear to have heard of the death of Sir Villiers Stanford, 
or Sir Frederick Bridge, and the tale of works by contem- 
porary composers is apt to stop short a few years ago. Some 
musicians who do not possess Grove may find this book 
useful. 

H. Sypvey M. Lewis. 


SILVER BELLS. 
The Peal of Bells. By Ropert Lynp. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Mr. Lynp’s essays suggest neither the mellow wedding 


- bells, nor the loud alarum bells, nor the tolling iron bells. 


They remind us rather of the silver sledge bells, tinkling 
in the frosty air of night, 

‘‘ While the stars that oversprinkle 

All the heavens seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight.”’ 
Or (to dismiss Poe and to seek an English analogy) Mr. 
Lynd’s writing has the same influence upon us as the 
Christmas bells of a distant village church, ringing softly 
to us across the frosted landscape, while we sit within 
doors, snug and warm in the firelight. They call us no 
longer to active participation in “the world of merriment 
their melody foretells.” But tenderly and wistfully they 
revive for us in recollection the thrills our childhood knew. 
And who shall say in which lies the truer satisfaction: in 
joy itself, or in the memory of it? 

Mr. Lynd ranges over a wide field of subjects, from 
“Worry ’”’ to “The Experiences of a Voter,’’ and from 
‘Puzzles’’ to “The Street Preacher.” But, however far 
he may wander from it at times, he always returns, sooner 
or later, to “the light of other days,” impelled by “an 
aching desire to open a door into an old vanished world in 
which the proudest throne for a small child was the bare 
back of a horse going down to the pond to drink.” 
Equally delightful it was “to go anywhere in a éart, 
whether to the river mouth for a load of sand, or into 
the meadow to bring back a load of hay to the stack-garden, 
or into the town to fetch bags of fertilizers from the railway 
station, or flour from the miller’s.’’ Merely to be given 
a ride in a cart, when one was walking into town, was 
heaven itself : 

“You could sit all day watching the horse’s back, its 
moving shoulders, its hairy feet, the little swellings of its 
veins, the skin that quivers where it has just been bitten 
by a horse-fly, the swing of the barbered tail under the irrita- 
tion, the impatience of its head as the flies gather on its 
neck, the old, worn harness, frayed and held together by 
string, the driver smoking a clay pipe and occasionally paus- 
ing in the middle of his questions to cry ‘ Hupp! ’ and give 
the rope reins in his hands a gentle shake.’’ 

And then, how exciting was one’s first day at the Kinder- 
garten! How much seemed to depend upon one’s first 
public test, when two kind German ladies asked one “ to 
read something about a spider from a ‘ Nelson’s Royal 
Reader,’ ’’ and one felt suddenly “ like a chicken that had 
broken through its shell into the daze of a new world.” 
And how delightful was ‘the introduction to all one’s new 
books at the beginning of a new school year ’’—books that 
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STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 


A NEW FOSDICK BOOK, 


2nd Large Edition in the / ress. 


THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


By Dr. H. E. FOSDICK. 


Author of ‘‘ The Meaning of Prayer,”  &c. 
6s. net. 


Out of a wide experience as minister and _ professor, 
Dr. Fosdick here treats the whole question of the place of the 
Bible in the thought of to-day, with special reference to the 
practical problems of preachers and teachers. The gains and 
perils of the new position are frankly estimated. 


Art and Religion. 


By PERCY DEARMER, D.D., Professor and Lecturer in Art, 

King’s College, London. 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. net. 

What is Art, and what is its relation to life? That is a 
subject always important and of growing interest to the modern 
world. Art and the Christian Church; the Ultimate Values; 
Goodness Incomplete; the Theology of Beauty are the sug- 
gestive titles of some of Dr. Dearmer’s chapters. 








Six Editions of this Book have been sold in America. 


Fifty Years. 

By WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bishop of Massachusetts, with 

an introduction by E. W. BARNES, S&c.D., F.R.S., Bishop of 

Birmingham 3s. 6d. net. 

The ‘“ Fifty Years” of this book cover not only the life 
work of a remarkable man, but also a period of transition in 
religious thinking, demanding the readjustment of belief to 
the everwidening horizon of knowledge. 


Jesus: The Way the Truth the Life. 


An Exposition of Anglo-Catholic Teaching. By the 
Rev. W. ARTHUR WESTLEY, B.A., Vicar of St. John’s, 
Oldham. With Preface by FREDERIC ~~ W. COOPER, 
M.A., Ganon of Manchester, Chairman of the Manchester 
Anglo-Catholic Committee. 4s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
‘IT cannot think of a better service towards Christian unity 
than the issue of the S.C.M. of this excellent, candid, and 
straightforward presentation of the meaning and wims of the 
‘ Anglo-Catholics’ of to-day... . This is a@ book which I 

earnestly hope will remove many misunderstandings.”— 
Church of England Newspaper. 


Write for List of New Books, 
32, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Adolphe 
By BENJAMIN CONSTANT. With an Introduction 
by GusTAVE RUDLER, Marshal Foch Professor, Oxford. 
This gem of European literature tells the story of the 
author’s historic love affair with Madame de Staél. The 
first English translation for over one hundred years. 
600 numbered copies. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Popular History of English Poetry 
By T. EARLE WELBY. 
Edition de luxe, limited to 500 numbered copies; with an 
additional chapter and twenty-two portraits of representa- 
tive poets. 
Mr. George Sampson, The Bookman :—‘ There is no better 
short survey of the subject.” Birmingham Post :—‘ A joy.” 
Freeman’s Journal :—‘ Extraordinarily stimulating.” Times 
Literary Supplement:—‘‘ Extremely useful.” Oaford 
Magazine :—“ Brilliant.” 


Demy 8vo. Buckram, 15s. net. 


Popular Edition, unillustrated, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Samuel Pepys: a Portrait in Miniature 
By J. LUCAS-DUBRETON. 


The length and miscellaneous character of the great Diary 
have obscured for many readers the tragi-comedy of Pepys, 
which is brought out vividly and with a wealth of enter- 
taining comment in this concise book. 
Crown 8vo, 


French Cameos 
By MOMA CLARKE, author of Paris Waits, etc.; 
Paris correspondent to The Times. go black-and-white 
illustrations by A. PECOUD. 
A collection of bright sketches of up-to-date French life 
and ways, 
Th x Sd. 8s. 6d. net. 


Selected Papers on Anthropology, 


Travel and Exploration 

By Str RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON. _ Edited 
with Occasional Notes by N. M. PENZER, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. 

An extremely important collection of rare papers by the 
great explorer, linguist and translator, collected and 
annotated by the foremost living authority on Burton. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net, 
Edition de Luxe of 100 numbered copies, British hand- 
made paper, full-bound buckram. £1 lls. 6d, net. 


A. M. PHILPOT Ltd., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


Cloth, Ts. 6d. net. 
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I can speak thence more freely.” 


MARK TWAIN 


MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY, necessarily withheld from the 
public until now, contains amazingly frank 
opinions on the outstanding men and 
events of his time. 

Immensely important asa literary docu- 
ment, this powerful book of reminiscence 
and witty anecdote reveals the soul of one 
of the greatest humorists-of all time. 





The proposed first edition having been greatly 
oversubscribed, publication date had to be post- 
| 


| poned until November 7th. 





2 volumes, boxed, 425. net 
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By 
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Author of ‘‘ The Revolt Against Civilization,’’ ‘‘ The 
Rising Tide of Colour,’? and ‘“‘ The New World of 
Islam.”’ 





With maps. 8vo cloth. 128. 6d. net. 





Mr. Stoddard in his latest book deals exhaustively 
with the distribution of races throughout Europe, 
and explains the bearing of this distribution as it has 
reacted and still reacts upon international policy, 
claiming that the key to the solution of international 
difficulties may be found in an intelligent study of the 
racial problems involved. 
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were “new, strange territories in which one must travel,” 
“yooms in the strange, new house in which one was going 
for a year to live.’ With such memories, recalled with 
singular vividness and charm, Mr. Lynd’s essays abound ; 
and, when he is not actually writing about childhood, he 
still sees the Universe as a vast nursery in which “ God 
hangs the sun and the moon in the sky as one hangs knick- 
knacks on a Christmas tree.” 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Much Delusion. By Gertrupe Sprnny. (Arnold. 7s. 6d) 


In her first novel Miss Gertrude Spinny used the idea 
of reincarnation for purposes of faint romance; in “ Much 
Delusion ” she deals with the darker aspects of spiritism. 
Charlotte, a young girl of psychic powers, is persuaded by 
the local clergyman, anxious to communicate with the spirit 
of his nephew, who has through an unhappy love affair 
committed suicide, to act as medium. A famous Italian 
singer, a friend of the nephew, happens, by a convenient 
chance of fiction, to be in the quiet Surrey village; he 
saves Charlotte from this dangerous spiritual commerce. 
So the story concludes happily. Miss Spinny has a vague, 
delicate touch suitable to mystery, but so far unsatisfactory 
for characterization. She should experiment in normal 


subjects. 
* * *% 


The Dawn's Delay. By Hvucu Kixesmity. (Elkin Mathews. 
6s.) 

There are three long stories in this book, dependent on 
character and amusing situation rather than on plot, but 
delightful and fastidious in quality. 
World ’”’ is a Platonic dialogue between two cultured Eng- 
lishmen in a small French town, speeded by wine and a 
prophecy of the world’s end to be completed at midnight, 
and the trite trinity of names, Chesterton, Belloc, and 
Shaw, is bandied with new brilliancy. “ The Disintegra- 
tion of a Politician’’ is the fantastic tale of a Prime 
Minister who fell on his head and thereafter confused his 
political supporters at a banquet by his newly acquired 
sense of humour and indiscreet candour. The concluding 
story shows a Continental pension fifty years hence: it is 
consoling or distressing to find humanity unchanged, women 
still vain, and genius still neglected. 


x * * 
Who Killed Diana? By Harrincton Hext, 
Butterworth. 7s, 6d.) 


Those who enjoy an unadulterated detective tale may 
complain that the necessity for Mr. Hext’s attractive query 
does not occur until half of his book is read, that the 
corpse arrives late, and that the long infatuation of Norton 
Pelham is unessential, since it ends in disillusion. Having 
married one of two beautiful twin sisters, despite the wishes 
of a wealthy uncle, young Doctor Pelham gradually finds 
out his mistake. His wife dies under suspicious circum- 
stances, and he is arrested. The solution is fairly well 
concealed until the final chapter, but those who fail to 
notice that the emphasis is on “who” rather than on 
“ killed ’’ will feel that the question has not been directly 
answered. 


(Thornton 


x * * 


Schooling. By Pau Setver. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Paul Selver, the translator of “R.U.R.,” has 
approached school life from a new angle. His story is 
really the experiences of a very ordinary and human youn 
man, fresh from the University, as a secondary schoo 
teacher. The fact that the Grammar School is a degree 
lower in the social scale than the traditional milieu is 
unimportant. We take our meals and smoke in the 
common room with a small group of teachers, and the roar 
of the juvenile tide comes only when the door is open. 
In characterization, in detail and truth, the story is highly 
amusing and realistic. The cover design is by Mrs. Laura 
Knight. 

* * * 
A. O. Barnabooth. By Vatery LarBaup. Translated by 

GALBERT CANNAN, (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


The ancient allegory of Midas is applicable to modern 
capitalism. In Continental literature the idea of the 
American multi-millionaire has become highly conven- 


“The End of the - 


tionalized, and, in parody, its human content has been 
neglected. M. Valery Larbaud, the well-known contem- 
porary French novelist, has, however, in “ A. O. Barna- 
booth: Ses Cuvres Complétes,’’ first published in Paris 
in 1913, treated the idea seriously to a great extent, and 
as a human, and even tragic, problem. It is unfortunate 
that he has been tempted by the extravagant and eccentric 
possibilities of the theme, implicit, indeed, in the very 
name of his hero, Archibald Olson Barnabooth. A young 
man of twenty-three, cultured, choosing to write his diary 
in French, for the. obvious purposes of the novelist, while 
living in Florence and Russia, is kept, like Midas, from 
normal contact with human beings by the fact that his 
father has left him enormous wealth. His tragic isolation, 
his attempts to secure the amenities and friendliness of 
ordinary intercourse, are the main theme. Barnabooth 
delighting in Malherbe, Barnabooth buying innumerable 
suit-cases to throw into the Arno at night or indulging in 
a mild kleptomaniacal mood by stealing souvenirs in 
Florentine shops for tourists, betray different lines of 
thought. The psychological truth, if accurate, clashes with 
our sense of character. When Barnabooth has attempted 
to become a man, rather than a millionaire, by proposing 
to a prostitute, the story, through the fault of the delight- 
ful, dissipated Putvoarey, falls into a series of highly amus- 
ing amorous recollections and intrigues, typically French, 
for which the rich, incisive descriptions of Florence and 
Russia, adequately captured by Mr. Gilbert Cannan, may 
not seem a sufficient compensation. 


* * * 


The Unknown Quality. By Etu»t M. DEL. 
7s 6d.) 


We attack the latest work from the prolific pen of a very 
popular novelist with a comfortable foreknowledge that the 
mere technique will be excellent, that the style will be 
adequate, that the lover will never put his arm round the 
waist of his beloved, but will ‘“‘ encompass ’’ and blot her 
out; that our secret belief in the division of humanity, as 
exemplified in our friends and enemies, into sheep and 
goats, will remain undisturbed; and lastly that we shall 
move, as is our right, only among titled people. Jeannette, 
the daughter of a banker, just engaged to Lord Coniston, is 
hurled down by the suicide of her fraudulent father. She 
sets out to pay her father’s debts, enters a particularly lurid 
stage-world, is attended always by one faithful male 
friend. . . . Need we continue? 


(Hutchinson. 


* * * 
Priscilla and Charybdis. By C. E.M. Joap. (Jenkins. 6s.) 


In Victorian times, advanced people led an abstemious 
and moral life; if Mr. Joad is correct, the contemporary 
apparent Intellectual or Bohemian is, in plain language, 
an amusing scoundrel. The University Lecturers in two of 
his stories take joyously to such trivial faults as blackmail. 
Despite his aally amusing cynicism and transposition of 
ordinary values, Mr. Joad is certainly a didactic, for five 
of his seven stories are argumentative allegories. ‘ Getting 
Work ”’ voices earnestly the unspoken hardships of present- 
day unemployment. “Divorce by Photography” is a 
skilful attack on feminism, though the tune is old. “The 
Case of Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Hayes’’ contrasts self- 
righteous convention with embarrassing honesty. The stories 
are brilliant, but they hardly have the French deftness of 
touch which has been claimed for them. 


* * * 


The Clock. By ALEKsEI Remizov. Authorized Translation by 
JOHN CouRNos, (Chatto & Windus. 7s.) 


More fortunate than Alexander Blok, Aleksei Remizoy 
has survived the hardships of recent Russian years. In the 
direct tradition of Dostoevsky, who is still a pre- 
dominating influence, Remizov is as much occupied with 
the presentation of dual types—the demonic and godly; 
but he is more conscious of style and is an artist in words. 
“The Clock "’ cannot be read without deep and disturbing 
emotion. Kostya, the deformed boy—driven by mockery 
into madness—who winds the Cathedral clock, bears a super- 
ficial resemblance to Hugo’s Hunchback. He writhes 
through the story with superhuman malevolence and energy. 
The Klotchkov family, the old man in his dotage, Khristina, 
whose illicit romance scarcely lives, and the rest, move in a 
clouded, frustrate circle. Mitrotanovitch and his com- 
panions cannot escape through vodka. The dreams of 
these half-mad people are given to us, and they are but a 
terrible senseless commentary upon their daily existence. 
In snatches, as relief, we get glimpses of the starry skies seen 
through the lovely innocence of Russian fairy tales. In a 
few additional sketches this simple note of folklore is 
happily extended, 











